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SEPULVEDA, NEAR SEGOVIA 
Ey IGNACIO ZULOAGA 
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Recent Paintings by Zuloaga 



By New York Correspondent 
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I HIS Spanish artist has conquered 
for himself a curiously mixed re- 
pute. There are elements in his 
work which make it difficult for the con- 
noisseur of pure painting to comprehend 
his vogue ; yet with a slight shifting of the 
point of view one not only sees why he is 
popular but recognizes the fact with a cer- 
tain sympathy. The things that repel in 
him are things of method. His draftsman- 
ship, so exact, so adequate, is quite without 
any personal quality. There is nothing 
sensitive, nothing charming, about his line. 
At the same time it is indubitably success- 
ful in its revelation of form. His color is 
heavy and opaque. From top to bottom a 



painting of his possesses an almost distress- 
ing harshness of surface. Over and over, 
in returning to the art of Zuloaga, we have 
been struck by its atmosphere of cold, cal- 
culating artifice. But over and over we 
have felt its power, and especially its deep 
national spirit. Though he belongs in the 
very inner circle of the Salon, painting the 
kind of picture that in a brutal mannered 
way almost sensationally asserts itself, there 
persists through much if not through every- 
thing that he does the sincere note of race. 
This same impression that he has left be- 
fore he leaves again in the exhibition of 
seven or eight pictures shown at the Kraus- 
haar gallery, one of them previously seen 
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here, the rest new canvases. 
*'T h e very essence of his 
art, its weakness and its 
strength, may be apprehended 
in the tall full-length of a 
bull-fighter, standing on a 
rocky eminence above some 
small provincial town. In this 
there are visible all those 
tricks of manner to which we 
have referred. Despite t h e 
wide sweep of the scene, de- 
spite the spacious sky, we feel 
that we are in the presence of 
a studio motive, not in the 
presence of one drawn from 
life. But that is a criticism 
bearing upon the work as a 
picture. Look, rather, to the 
expression of c h a r a c ter in 
this portrait and you forget 
the studio, thinking only of 
life. The present writer 
knows the bullring and its 
types, having, in f a c t, wit- 
nessed at a distance of only a 
few yards the death in the 
arena of one of the greatest 
.of them all, Espartero. This 
figure of Zuloaga's is a con- 
summate interpretation of the 
very soul of a sporting caste. 
The lithe form, the dandiacal 
yet virile carriage, and, above 
all, the complacent profile, 
speak with a profoundly con- 
vincing eloquence of a type 
as Spanish as anything in the 
actual soil of Spain. Pride, 
vanity, a n d, withal, a n in- 
vincible manhood, you find in 
the true bullfighter. Zuloaga 
gives us here an unimpeach- 
able historical d o c u m e n t. 
There are divers other repre- 
sentative figures in the show, 
studies o f women i n which 
the Spanish coquette is given 
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her full value. But partly because they are 
not in themselves so interesting and partly 
because his portraits of them are marked 
even more aggressively by the technical 
drawbacks mentioned above, these canvases 
remain clearly subordinated to the one on 
which we have preferred to dwell at some 
length. 

''Nearer to that one strongly persuasive 
work than any of the other paintings are 
the two small landscapes which disclose 
Zuloaga in a comparatively unfamiliar vein. 
Both revive his studio mood. It is signifi- 
cant that neither composition contains any 
sign of moving human life. No figure any- 
where relieves the eflect as of a desertlike 
desolation. The towns portrayed might be 
towns utterly abandoned, and here again 
experience invites some checking of the 
artist's version of the truth. Take, for ex- 
ample, the picture of 'Sepulveda, near Se- 
govia/ From the heights of Segovia, in 
the dead of winter, we have looked far 
over the plain upon just such a scene as 
Zuloaga studies in this instance. It is a 
scene extraordinarily large and bleak, a 
scene almost Roman in its noble breadth. 
But all day long it is animated by the way- 
farer and his beast, all day long the sun 



humanizes the forbidding places that 
abound in the panorama, and as twilight 
comes this cold but not b y any means 
dreary world is romanticized with sudden 
shadows. Zuloaga misses the haunting 
beauty of the landscape. But again, as in 
his portrait of the bullfighter, he brings you 
back to an authentic inspiration. That 
moraine-like mass of stone in the fore- 
ground of his picture strikes heme, as the 
whole Segovian landscape strikes h o m e, 
with a sense of ancient Spain, and the bare 
buildings piled together on the hill above 
wear the same intensely local aspect. In 
this picture and in its companion, 'La Vir- 
gen de la Pena,' he somberly dramatizes his 
theme. Like El Greco he superimposes 
upon his realism something of his own 
macabre taste — and, being without the old 
master's subtle, mystical feeling, he doubles 
the simplicity of nature with the factitious 
design of the theatre. Nevertheless, some- 
thing of nature is there, and we rejoice in 
his pictures even while we are constrained 
to wish that what is good in them had been 
raised to a higher power. It is a testimony 
to Zuloaga's fundamental vitality that he 
thus interests even while he repels. " 




